INDEX 


TO THE 


{COND VULUME OF THE 


A. 


Abdy, Journal of a Residence and 
Tour in the United States of North 
America, 365. 

America--see article, State of Society 

In, 365—De Tocqueville on Democracy 

In, 5). 

Atistocracy. 283—advocates of 
cracy labour to confound inequalities 
of mane with aristoeratical pot 
leges,74.—the cause and consequences 
eahibined, mh, et seq. 
284—in qualities of 
table, and a 
tle source 
described, 
tural inequalities of 
guished, .—evils of the 
on intellectual virtues 

fur the elegancies of life, 

24.—on architecture, + on musi 
288—painting and sculpture, 

article of c 

intercourse, 201—morals and 

ment, 292—evil effects of political 
privileges superadded to overgrown 
fortunes created and sustained by 
unnatural laws, 293—privilege ce 
fined, as money, 


aristo- 


cases stated, 
juevi- 
proved of by reformers as 
f ha) d, uw. 
255—natural and 
fortune ¢ 
unnatural 


deseribed, 256 


i 
( 


-rcod effects 
unna- 
Vic 
i 


istin- 


—On Taste 


259— 
mversation, 290—social 


refine- 


digaity or power, © 
all combined, #%.—remarks on the 
money privilege, factitious 
et seq.—a privilege mace 
of political power, 294 et seg.— political 
privileges by far the greatest source of 
evil to a community J6—remarks on 
the necessity of p repar ug to abate this 
source of evil, 297—a mode of meeth 
the evils of the House of Lords, wi 
out diminis] its supposed utility, 
stated, culty of accomplishing 
it anticipated pane ans vered, 29S—tree 
marks on the observation of Lord John 
Russell and followers, that the Lords 
will reform themselves, 2Y9—on the 
observation that they will crow wiser, 
300—power of voting for and being 
elected m= mbers of the Commons to 
be yranted to the Lords, 501—dis- 
tinction between the basis of mae, 
and aristocracy stated, 502—evil of 
kings having linked themselv 
aristocracy, 303—instances of the evil 
stated, 304—the question of an here- 
ditary or elective head of a State con- 
sidered, 305. 
Aristocracy. couseqnences of—see article. 
Military 
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LONDON REVIEW. 


B. 

Bacon —sce article, Lives of, 
article, Law Reform, 12. 

Beaumont, Gustave de Marie; ou I’ 
clavage aux Etats Unis, 365. 

Bellini, death of this composer a gre reat 
loss to the musical stage, 
his birth-place and history, 7.— ae 
death, 468—his funecal, 7%.—remar} 


573—see 


ks 
on those of his operas which have been 
produeed in England. 7. et seq.—his 
great eve in melody, , 469—specimens 
from the author, 471—remarks on the 
I mtraniera, 

lini’s furte was in the pathetic, 

from and experiment on part 
bula, 476—Greek music, 
4. et sey.—remarks on musical critics 
$78 —Levthoven was condemned when 
first heard, like all othe rereat orizinal 
minds, 479—remarks on the vulgar 
system of entrenching behind great 


extract 


names, 76. et seq. 
Bentham—see art cle. Law Reform, 48. 
Brou ghai n quoted—article, Law Reform, 
q 


Character and Manners of the German 
Students, 159—Germany has noclaim 
to political, but a great claim to lite- 
rary, history, .—extent of literary 
Germany, 160—influence of the Uni- 
versi ities, +—sudden and silent growth 

’ German literature, ]J6l—a death 
blow to the Universities has been 

given by the diet of Frankfort, 162— 

sketch of the life and manners of 

the German students, 26, — their 
ceremonies and the effects of them, 

163, et seq.—description of the Sue- 

166—republican organiza- 

tion of the societies, 167—duels de- 

scribed, 168—terms of insult, 171— 

‘convivialities ; beer honour, * heat beer 

infamy,’ 7b.—‘ beer defiance.’ 


ian a Sy 


173—a 
remarks on rela- 
tion between professors and students, 
176—anecdotes about professors, 178 
marks on the education of a stu- 
dent, 1$0—on the growth of political 
education in the Universities, 184— 
improvement in the pursuits of stu- 
dents discouraged, 1S6—influence of 
Schiller’s writings. %.—W. Schlegel 
2e 


smoking scene, 175 
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succeeds Schiller; effects of his writ- 
ings, 188—murder of Kotzebue the 
effects of Schiller’s writings ; its effects, 
189 —punishment of the students, and 
their liberties destroyed, 194—injustice 


of the government proceeding, 190—if 


success attend the intention of this 
injustice, the intellectual character of 
the Universities will for ever be de- 
stroyed, 193. 

Chilé, 129—advantages of, described, ib, 
its history remarkable, 130—an histo- 
rical sketch, 7b. et seq.—remarks on 
the revolution ; taking the first Spanish 
ship described, 133— Wooster, an 
American, first commodore, ib.—im- 
mediately superseded by Lord Coch- 
rane’s arrival, 134—the class prize- 
fighting patriots described, 135—de- 
scription of leading men of the Chilean 
revolution, 138—remarks on the poli- 
tical changes, 142—beneficial changes 
in the law of inheritance, 15.—nature 
of the country described, 144—condi- 
tion of the various classes of the 
people, 146—tyranny of landlords, 
147 —conspiracy of such with the 
priests against the people, 148—justice 
unknown in Chili, 152—present con- 
dition of the merchants, 154—of the 
artisans, 155—remarks on the women, 
ib.—prospects of the Indian race, 157 
—description of the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago of Chilé, ib, et seq. 

Chronicles of W altham—comments upon 
Lord John Russell appointing Mr. 
Gleig to the chaplaincy of Chelsea 
Hospital, 444 et seq—the work an 
evidence of the manner in which this 
political parson has expended his 
time, 446—description of the work, 
447 et seq.—folly of Mr. Gleig’s allot- 
ment system stated, 450—foul malig- 
nity of this political parson’s connect- 
ing the acts of incendiarism with the 
liberal party, 451—extracts from the 
work to show the reckless partisan 
nature of this political parson, 452 et 
seq.—the infamy of Mr. Gleig shown, 
458—the work shown to be utterly 
contemptible in claims to literary ex- 
cellence, 7b,—its characteristic is the 
mass of immorality brought together, 
459. 

Church Question, the Irish—see article, 
228. 

Civilization of Europe—see article, Gui- 
zot’s Lectures on, 306 

Constitution—see article, D’Israeli’s Vin- 
dication of, 533. 


Danish Claims—see article, Treatment 
of, 462, ' 





Democracy in America—see article, De 


Tocqueville on, 85. 


De Tocqueville on Democracy in America, 


85—remarks on the equality of condi- 
tion in America, 85—object of the work, 
86—contrast between the object of the 
author and writers who generally refer 
to America, 7%+.—author deems it an 
established truth that the progress of 
democracy neither can nor ought to 
be stopped, 76,—its progress traced, tb. 
et seq.—extract from the author on 
the changes in progress, 87—the great 
change in progress throughout the 
civilized world consummated in the 
United States, 92—purposes of the 
author stated, 93—the current which 
cannot be stemmed may be guided, id. 
—importance of such being done, 1. 
et seq.—the work ought to be studied 
by the influential, 94—municipal sys- 
tem in the New England States de- 
scribed and approved, 95 et seq.—such 
local governments a most important 
feature in democratic government, 100 
—local self government as existing in 
the States not exactly adapted to 
England, 101—the author detects 
faults in American institutions, but 
regards them generally with admira- 
tion, 4.—mainspring of American in- 
stitutions sharing the powers among 
many individuals described, 102 et 
seq.—the practical working described, 
106 et seq.—a summary of the author’s 
opinion on the tendencies of demo- 
cracy, 109—idea of a rational demo- 
cracy a security for good government, 
110—remarks on delegation and re- 
presentation, 112 et seq.—remarks on 
the statement that able men do not 
offer themselves for the people’s suf- 
frage, 114—remarks on the charac- 
teristics ‘of aristocracy, 116—on the 
omnipotence of the majority, 118— 
on effect of public opinion in a de- 
mocracy, 119—on the courtier-spirit 
in America and Europe, 120—equality 
of education a serious deficiency’ in 
America, 122—instructed class, where 
it exists, respected, 123—collateral be- 
nefits of democracy in America stated, 
125—remarks on activity and. diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the fruits of demo- 
cracy, 128. 


D’Israeli’s Vindication of the English 


Constitution—regret that one who 
might have been a powerful and useful 
writer should have been ruined by 
education and society, 533—the author 
induced by Lord Lyndhurst to publish 
the ‘ Vindication,’ 535—the author’s 
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legal opinion, 536—his opinion of his 
own knowledge of the science of go- 
vernment, 537—his knowledge of the 
constitution and of ¢ utilitarianism,’538 
—his remarks on abstract principles, 
and the theories of government com- 
mented upon, 539—the views of the 
author and his class, borrowed from 
Mr. Burke’s wild and heated attacks 
on the French revolution, 540—his 
encomiums on Langton, Summers, and 
other English patriots, excessive, 2b. et 
seq.—absurdity of his remarks on the 
first French revolution, 541—causes of 
the practical stability of the English 
constitution, 542—advantages of the 
French charter, imperfect though it 
be, 543—remarks on the author’s his- 
torical. knowledge, ib. et seq.—com- 
ments on his remarks on the reform 
bill and the constitution, 544—his de- 
fence of the Lords, 545—his servile 
flattery of the Lords, ib.—his defence 
of the Tory party, 546—his dishonest 
dealing with the Whigs, 547—re- 
marks on the conduct of the aristo- 
cratic factions, 75.—the remarkable 
feature of the work is, that it but once 
abuses O’Connell, 548—Whig_ timi- 
dity, and conduct to Mr. O’Connell, 
549—remarks on both the position of 
Whigs and Tories, 551—democracy 
will triumph ere long, 552. 


E. 


English Dramatic Poets—see article, 


Lamb’s specimens of, 51. 


Epicier, 355—xeasons for the writings of 


Paul de Kock forming a contrast with 
those of his predecessors in being di- 
vested of political opinion, .—shown 
to be a question of supply and demand, 
356—ancther reason because he does 
not find the play of opinion in the 
class of society he depicts, 357—the 
Epicier described, ib.—an extract from 
M. de Balzac’s works, 356—political 
description of the Epicier, 359—extract 
from the ‘Revue Encyclopédique,’ 
descriptive of the Epicier, 362—the 
whole world of French political power 
actuated by the grocer spirit, 363— 
Louis Philippe the incarnation of the 
grocer spirit, it is the cause of his 
power, 364. 


Europe, Civilization of — see Guizot’s 


Lectures on, 306. 
F. 

French Comic Romances, 69—descrip- 
tion of the works of P. de Kock, 69— 
comparison with P. le Brun’s, i. et 
seq.—two classes of comic fictions, 70 





—interesting to trace progress of 
French comic fiction, 7] — extract 
from, and description of le Compére 
Mathieu, 73—object of the author to 
stir up and play with opinions, S0— 
specimen of the style of Pigault le 
Brun, tb. et seq—remarks on the 
apparently endless aim of movements 
in France, 83. 
G. 

German Students—see article, Character 
and Manners of the, 159. 

Gleig, Rev. Mr.—sce article, The Chroni- 
cles of Waltham, 444. 

Guizot’s—Cours D’ Histvire Moderne, &c. 
306. 

Guizot’s Lectures on European Civiliza- 
tion, 306—study of history rare among 
English politicians, #.—remarks on 
the study of history at our Universities, 
308—observations on M. Guizot’s 
being in the present French ministry, 
309—his work commended and de- 
scribed, i. et seq.—it is connected 
with an era in philosophy, 310—the 
difficulty of translating passages from 
the work described, and the inutility 
of giving them in the original, stated, 
312—civilization, the meaning of, de- 
fined, 313—remarks on French and 
English progress in civilization, 314— 
German contrasted with English 
civilization, 3!5—the nature of Italian 
civilization described, 316—extract 
from the author concerning Spanish 
civilization, 317—the author con- 
cludes that France furnishes the best 
material for exhibiting the character 
and growth of European civilization, 
318—the progress and influence of 
France described, b. et seq.—remarks 
on the peculiar nature of modern civili- 
zation, 320—the peculiar character 
of ancient and modern civilization 
compared, 322 — principal features 
of modern society stated which 
were borrowed from Rome, with re- 
marks thereon, 323—remarks on the 
effects of Christianity, 324 — the 
northern inveders of Rome furnished 
the modern spirit of liberty, .—an 
extract, on the feudal times, from the 
author’s work, 325—remarks on the 
great aid in the march of civilization 
derived from the unity of the Catholic 
religion asserted by the author, 331— 
an extract from the author’s work dis- 
playing an inconsistency, 333—re- 
marks on civilization being in its 
infancy, 334—remarks on the encou- 
raging nature of individual — 
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though unatiended with immediate 
beneficial results to mankind, 335. 


H, 
Hugo, Victor, see article, Victor Hugo. 


I. 

Irish Church Question, 228 — descrip- 
tion of the report of the commis- 
sioners, #6.—reliyious denominations 
shown by extracts, ib. et seq.--remarks 
on peculiar location of the several de- 
nominations, 229—penal laws have 
not accomplished their object, 230— 
emigration of Protestants attributed 
to a false cause, 231—the state, in 
dealing with religion in Ireland, use 
three distinct lines of policy, 232—the 
evils resulting therefrom reduced to 
two heads and described, 233 et seq. 
—lIrish clergy defended against a cer- 
tain charge, 235—extracts from evi- 
dence taken by House of Commons 
committees, 236—means of removing 
existing evils stated, 237 et seq.—tre- 
marks on church and state, ib.—mis- 
chievous connexion, 240—remarks on 
the difference of endowment and esta- 
blishment, 244—modes in which the 
state may deal with religious persua- 
sions, 247— endowment of all approved, 
249—objections considered, 7. et seq. 

- —grounds stated for preserving the 
Irish church on a ccrtain footing, 254 
—remarks on the evil of the voluntary 
system of the Irish Catholic church, 
256—vices incidental to Christianity, 
260—advantages of endowed clergy, 
ib. et seq.—best and worst field for 
the voluntary system, 264—difficulty 
of providing for the Irish Catholics on 
the voluntary principle stated, 265— 
extracts in support of, 266 et seq.— 
mode of endowing Irish Catholic 


church proposed, 268—only means of 


obtaining peace of Ireland, 269. 


J. 

Journal, Mrs. Butler’s, 194—work de- 
scribed, #b.—illiberal conduct of the 
press, 195—remarks on the position 
of the press, 7. et seq.—while the au- 
thor points out numerous trifling de- 
fects in the social institutions of the 
United States she testifies to the good 
conduct of the mass of the people, 
200—position of ladies described as 
deplorable, 203—authoi’s judgment 
perverted by silly political notions, 205 
—her good feelings uninfluenced by 
her absurd theories of government, 
206—extracts, 1b, et seq.—remarks on 
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her profession, the most valuable part 
of her book, 208—extracts, ib. et seq. 
—her general criticisms condemned, 
217—extravagant in her display of 
feeling, 218—remarks on her style, 
219—extracts, 221—faults of her style, 
225—the work deemed evidence of 
great future excellence, 227. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 


ciety, see article, Chilé, 127. 


Journal of a Residence and Tour in the 


United States, by S. Abdy, see article, 
State of Society in America, 365. 


L. 


Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic 


Poets, 51—present state of literature, 
a pleasant contemplation to the phil- 
anthropist, 52— Mr. Lamb exhibits 
the advantage of a literary taste, 53 
—a letter by the same, 54—author de- 
scribed, 55—remarks on the old Eng- 
lish dramatists, 56—an illustration, 58 
—remarks on Mr. Lamb’s false taste, 
60—moral views and profound obser- 
vations, in the author’s favourite works, 
are very rare, 6l—most of the old 
dramatic writers had great talent, but 
it was much perverted by the taste of 
the period, 63—extract from an old 
dramatic work, 65. 

Latrobe, Charles Joseph: the Rambler in 
North America, 365. 

Law Reform, occasion for, no longer 
necessary to prove, 1—instruction as 
to the nature of, wanted, ib.—predo- 
minant ideas on the subject defective, 
1b,—reforms not hitherto based on prin- 
ciples, is—but partial, 2—the word 
‘Law’ in the phrase ‘ Reform of the 
Law’ defined, 76.—the rules observed 
by the tribunals, 75.--their business is 
—protection of rights, ib.—but imper- 
fectly afforded in England, «.—re- 
medy, how to be applied, ib,—prelimi- 
nary question: protection, what ? ib.— 
rights to be protecied must be known, 
té,—rights constituted by the will of 
the supreme power, 7b,—will made 
known in two ways; first, by written 
words; second, by custom, 3—law of 
Engiand chiefly custom, 76.—custom 
the only law in uncivilized countries, 
ib.—the only proof of custom admitted 
as evidence in English practice is the 
decisions of judges, ,—common law 
characterized, called by Mr. Bentham 
judge-made law, i.—English lawyers’ 
account, ib. et seq.—common law in 
a very unsatisfactury state, 4—state of 
the statute law equally deplorable, 5— 
unintelligible language of the statute 
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law, ib.—enormous bulk of, 2b.—illus- 
tration quoted from Lord Erskine’s 
Armata, 5—7—quotation from Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Review of Bentham 
on Codification, showing the defects 
of the common law, 7—1l—and of 
statute law, 11, 12—-Bacon’s opinion, 
in note, 12—necessity that the law 
should be better expressed shown, 12 
—improving the expression not alter- 
ing the law, i#.—codifying existing 
laws, not making new laws, #6.—rights 
not touched thereby, 13-—men alarmed 
by the difficulty of codification, 1b.— 
difficulty consists in the quantity of 
work to be done, ib.—second topic, in- 
struments of law considered, ib,—first, 
the judge, .—judges must be suffi- 
ciently numerous for the business of 
decision, is.—must be located in situ- 
ations convenient to suitors, 1l4d—a 
single local judge to perform all the 
business of the district, .—a larger 
district with two judges an evil, ib.— 
judges of appeal necessary,2b.—second 
appeal not necessary, as it adds no- 
thing to the security of a right de~ 
cision, 15—tribunai of appellate as 
well as original jurisdiction to consist 
of one judge only, #b.—recapitulation 
of questions in relation to the esta- 
blishment of judges, 7.—location of 
judges of appeal determined, 16—1ri- 
buna! of appeal hears no new evidence, 
#.—but merely revises the evidence 
heard below, %+.—hence proximity to 
suitors not necessary, 14.—appeal tri- 
bunal best located where public opi- 
nion can best be brought to bear upon 
it, 2+.—that is, iu the metropolis, ib.— 





number of judges of appeal should | 


be in proportion to business to be 
done, 17—dreadful state of our pre- 
sent Jaw courts shown in a quotation 
from Mr. Brougham’s speech on law 
reform, 17—23—our principal law 
courts enumerated, 28—with such in- 
struments business of judicature ill 
performed, tb.—equity court peculiar 
to England, 7b.—+rroneous notion con- 
cerning, #b.—origin of equity court, 2b. 
et seq —its jurisdiction described by 


Lord Erskine (quotation from his Ar- | 
mata),29—our judicial establishments | 


most defective in the business of ap- 
peal, 30—benefit of appeal wanting 
in a great part of our judicial busi- 
ness, +b,—extremely defective in others, 
1b.—business of original distinct from 
that of appellate jurisdiction, #b.— 
hence the functions of the judges dis- 
tinct, i+—House of Lords the only 


real court of appeal, #b.—utterly unfit 
for the business, i—Chancellor a 
judge of appeal as well as of original 
jurisdiction, 30, 31—+third and last 
topic, proceedings necessary to the 
business of the protection of rights, 31 
—nature of the judge’s inquiry, ib— 
questions before a judge are either of 
law or of fact, ib— parties litigating 
prone to adduce a mass of heteruge- 
neous matter before the judge, 31, 32 
—business of the judge is to disen- 
tangle it, 32—means adopted for so 
doing termed “ pleadings,” ib.—plead- 
ings should be vivd voce and not writ- 
ten, .— issue should be settled by the 
judge, ib.—both the legislating parties 
should be present, 33—-English plead- 
ings depart from this rational course, 
ib.—first, pleadings are written, 34— 
second, there is no questioning by the 
judge, ‘ib. —practice described, #b.—its 
intricacies, 2.—picture of pleading by 
Lord Brougham (quotation from 
speech on law reform), 35-39—second 
report of the commissioners on com- 
mon law courts, quoted in illustration 
of defects in our mode of pleading, 
39-41—further quotation illustrative 
of pleading by general issue, 44—viva 
voce pleadings proposed by Judge Best, 
45—but not in the presence of the 
judge, h.—Judge Best’s words quoted, 
45, 46—that making up the issue is 
the business of the judge, has not oc- 
curred to professional men, 46—object 
of good procedure maximized cer- 
tainty and minimized expense, 47— 
chief expense, attendance of witnesses, 
ib.—by oral pleading before the judge 
unnecessary witnesses would be dis- 
pensed w ith, i.—mode of taking evi- 
dence fully treated by Mr. Bentham, 
ib—evidence should be delivered vird 
voce in open courts, <b—-English law 
admits the principle, 74.—but counte- 
nances many departures therefrom in 
practice, 48—no evidence should be 
excluded, ib.—compass of law reform 
recapitulated, is.—the separate adop- 
tion of a part not effective, 48-9—partial 
codification, however, useful as a pre- 
paration of the public mind, 76—mode 
of effecting the necessary reforms, 50 
—at once, 7b.—their perfect practicabi- 
lity, s.—objection, where are so many 
judges sto be found ?—answer, under 
a system of codified law many men 
would be qualified to be judges, ib— 
higher qualifications required of judges 
of appeal, #b.—but such judges would 
not be numerous, ib. — codification 
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alone would require time, id—as the 
whole field of law must be surveyed 
by one mind, 51—but more than one 
mind should be applied to it, 14,—to 
effect this, reward should be held out, 
id.—manner in which the hope of re- 
ward should be applied, i. 

Lieber, Francis: Stranger in America, a 
series of letters to a friend in Europe, 
365. 

Lives of Bacon, remarks on the art 
of book making, 513 — dishonesty 
of Mr. Martin, 515—his work totally 
untrustworthy, 517—all that is correct 
has been robbed from Montagu’s work, 
518—he is the dupe of his own dis- 
honesty and conceit, 520—remarks on 
the partiality of Montagu’s work, 521 
—misled by his adoration of Bacon, 
522—facts derogatory of Bacon’s cha- 
racter omitted, 524—remarks on the 
favourable side vf this work, 525— 
extracts from Bacon, 526—anecdotes 
of Bacon, i6.—his death, 527—the 
charges for which Bacon was dis- 
graced considered, 529—the charges 
admitted by Bacon, 530—his conver- 
sational powers, 531 et seq. 

Lords—see Postscript to No. 3, 274. 

M. 

Marie, ou |’Esclavage aux Etats Unis, &c. 
par G. De Beaumont, 368. 

Military Abuses, see article, Retrench- 
ment, &c., 417. 

N. 

Newspaper Stamp-Duty, see article, Re- 
duction or Abolition of, 336. 

North American Review, a reprint from 

» an article on “Men and Manners in 
America,” see article, State of Society 
in America, 365. 
oO. 

Orange Societies in Great Britain—their 
illegality and criminality, a summary 
of the startling facts furnished by the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
Report, 480 et seq.—to speculate re- 
specting the ends of Orangeism would 
be idle—they are before us, 481— 
principal lay and clerical leaders 
named, ib. et seq.—their use of reli- 
gion, 482—ceremonies described, #d. 
the ritual of this society, 483—object 
of the ceremonies, 484—nature of the 
institution, 484 — inducements held 
out by it, 487—its objects and effects, 
488—first lodge established in Dublin 
in 1797, 489—history of the society, 
490—commission issued by Ernest, 
G.M., 491— inspection tours of Fair- 
man, ib, et seq.—his letters, 492 et 








seq.—extracts from the Committee’s 
Report on the influence of men of 
high rauk, 497 —falsehoods of the 
Duke of Cumberland and Lord Kenyon 
respecting lodges in the army ex- 
hibited, 497 — constitution of the 
society shown to be illegal, by the 
same set of statutes under which the 
Dorchester labourers were convicted, 
500—constitution of the society de- 
scribed, 502—extracts from rules of 
the society to prove illegality, 505— 
society’s practice proves illegality, 509 
— distinction between its real and 
theoretical constitution in 1822 shown, 
511—justice, but not the Whigs, would 
have enforced the law against this 
society upon the publication of the 
committee’s report, 521—the House 
of Commons must take proceedings 
against this society, «b—not prepared 
to say that the society in Ireland is 
illegal, but the ministry must and 
could easily crush it, 513. 
P. 

Political Economy, whether useful or 
not? a Dialogue, 533—objections to 
the science founded on not knowing to 
what it really relates, 555 et seq.—or in 
not seeing the importauce of its proposi- 
tions, #%.—if the propositions were 
proved false it does not follow that the 
science is unimportant. All sciences 
have a beginning in error, ib. et seq.— 
impropriety of applying the term non- 
sense to what is not proved to be ab- 
surd, 556—self-evident propositions 
settled and agreed to, 557—utility 
defined and agreed to, i.—the field of 
political economy stated, 559—it is 
shown and agreed to come within the 
definition of utility, «+. et seq.—mean- 
ing of science or theory illustrated by 
a statement of an item of the subject 
matter of political economy, 560 et seq. 
—the theory and its importance aod- 
mitted, 562—the question whether the 
doctrine taught under the title of poli- 
tical economy deserves the name of 
science, considered, 563—meaning of 
science settled between the controver- 
sialists, 564— political economy al- 
lowed to possess one of the qualities 
essential to a science; that it should 
explain the whole of the subject to 
which it relates, 566 et seq.—the mass 
of the opponents to political economy 
admitted to be unworthy of attention, 
568. 

Postscript—close of the Session, 270—re- 
markable circumstance of the time, ra- 
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id progress of opinion, 7. et seq.—re- 
aed a its progress, 271—third year 
of reform considered; the Tory at- 
tempt to obtain power crushed, 272— 
progress of popular feeling against the 
House of Lords traced, 1b. et seq.— 
position of O’Connell, 274—the radical 
party censured, ib—remarks on the 
coalition of Whigs and Radicals, 275 
—Radicals ought to bring forward their 
own measures, 2b. et seq.—course pur- 
sued by the liberal press destructive to 
the ministry, 276—in one respect the 
liberal press is doing its duty —in 
bringing down public indignation on 
the House of Lords, 277. 
Press characterized, 195, 277, 339. 
R. 

Radicals, 275, 552. 

Rambler in North America, by C. J. T.a- 
trobe—see article, State of Society in 
America, 365 

Reduction or abolition of the stamp- 
duty on newspapers, 336—motion for 
the reduction of the stamp-duty made 
by Mr. Bulwer, condemned, «b.—ac- 
count of the proceedings last session 
in relation to the repeal of the stamp 
laws, 337—deputation wait on Mr. 
Rice, ib.—deceptive effect of the con- 
duct of Mr. Rice, 338—dishonest con- 
duct of the Morning Chronicle, 339— 
reasons for exposing the Chronicle in 
particular, 341— extreme selfishness 
of the daily press, 7b. et seq.—astonish- 
ment end indignation created by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s not ad- 
verting to the repeal of the stamp act 
when presenting his budget, 343— 
evils of a reduction of the stamp-duty 
shown to be greater than the present 
state of thinzs, 344—remarks on the 
objections to the abolition or reduction 
of the stamp laws, 348—the news- 
paper shown to be the great instrument 
of civilization, 351—a plan proposed 
which ought to be carried into effect 
by a liberal ministry, 352—inconsis- 
tencies of the geutlemen of the press, 
354—evils of the anonymous system, 
ib.—it is cowardly and un-English, 355. 

Reform—see article, Law Reform, 1. 

Report from Select Committee on Arm 
and Navy Appointments, 1833, 417. 

Report of the Commissioners for inves- 
tigating Danish Claims, 1835, 462. 

Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Orange Institutions 
in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
1835, 481. 

Retrenchment — military abuses, foot 











guards, and cavalry; article in the 
second number relates to the abuses 
of the foot guards, this will describe to 
those of the cavalry, 417—recapitula- 
iion of the points in the last article, 
418—if present obnoxious distinctions 
are to be retained the guards should 
be rendered a separate service, 419— 
cases stated to illustrate injustice of 
present system, 420—extract from a 
communication of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, 421—its fallacies exposed, 
ib. et seq.—the cavalry details stated, 
422—extract from a House of Com- 
mons’ report relating to the clothing 
of the men, 425—change of system 
recommended by Lieutenant-General 
Maitland approved, 426—badness of 
present system, 427—present a suit- 
able period for change, 428—commit- 
tee of the House of Commons having 
been deceived, are supposed to support 
existing system, 429—evil to the pub- 
lic, and advantage to the aristocracy, 
of the cavalry stated, ib. et seq.—ex- 
travagance of this service encouraged 
by the aristocracy, 430—cause of the 
failure of the cavalry in the Peninsular 
war, ¢b, et seq.—horse-artillery system 
rendered it equal to the French, if not 
not superior, 431—aristocracy abandon 
the cavalry when ordered to India, 432 
—it then becomes efficient, ib.—re- 
marks on the household cavalry, tb. et 
seq.— iniquitous privileges of these 
favoured troops, 433—details of this 
service, 436—ministry pledged to re- 
duce military establishments, if such 
can be done consistently with effi- 
ciency; it has been shown that they 
may reduce the life-guards in foto, 
439—reasons for sustaining house- 
hold troops stated and rebutted, ib. 
et seq.—abuse of the appointment of 
aides-de-camp stated and consider- 
ed, 441—abuses of the mode in which 
medals were conferred, 442—abuses 
of the Order of the Bath, 76.—a future 
number will furnish other aristocrati- 
cal abuses of the military establish- 
ment, 444. 

Review, a—of ‘ Men and Manners in 
America,’ from North American Re- 
view—see article, State of Society in 
America, 365. 

Rice, Mr., 377. 

Romances — see article, French Comic 
Romances, 69. 

Romilly—see article, Law Reform, 7-11. 

Session, close of the—see article, Post- 
script, 270. 
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Society—see article, State of,in America, 
3 


Specimens of English Dramatic, Poets, 
who lived about the time of Shaks- 
peare, by Charles Lamb, 51. 

Stamp-Duty on Newspapers—see article, 
Reduction or Abolition of ? 336. 

State of Society in America, 365—his- 
tory and travelling nominally highly 
appreciated, but have in fact seldom 
been hitherto taken advantage of, 365 
—destruction of prejudice the object 
of studying ages and nations, 366— 
there are four great nations in the 
present age which ought to be studied 
preparatory to the formation of opini- 
ons, 367—works herein reviewed from 
men of all these nations, <5.—authors 
and their works described, 368—the 
object of those who have referred to 
America has been to find arguments 
solely connected with the question of 
democracy, 37 1—various other causes 
of the peculiar condition of American 
society considered, 1b. et seq.—provin- 
cial character of American society 
described, and shown to be a most 
important cause of the want of a phi- 
losophical class in the United States, 
373—remarks on the injurious effects 
of the extraordinary industrial pros- 
perity of the United States, 375—on 
the uninfiuential position of American 
women, 377—a great portion of the 
peculiarities of America shown to be 
independent of democracy, 378 et seq.-— 
Tories in their observations on America 
correct to a limited extent, 380—ex- 
tracts from North American Review, in 
support of the respect paid in America 
to men of talent and knowledge. 381 
et seq.—extracts in relation to filling 
offices with men of ability, 383 et seq. 
—remarks on there being no such men 
in the United States now as those who 
made the revolution, 384 et seq.—on 
the sensitiveness of Americans about 
their country, 386 et seq.—on American 
conceit, 388—ou the honourable con- 
duct of the Quarterly Review, 389. 

Stranger in America, by F. Leiber—see 
article, State of Society in America, 
365. 

ps 


Three Years in the Pacific—see article, 
Chilk, 127. 
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Treatment of the Danish Claims; the 


proceedings described which caused 
these claims, 462—conduct of Lord 
Althorp, 16.—dishonest conduct of the 
Whig government, 463 — deceptive 
conduct of the Tories in 1807, 464— 
specimen of the wisdom.and honesty 
of the Whig Lords of the Treasury, 
465—it is to be expected and hoped 
that the Whigs will be made to feel 
their conduct by having it exposed in 
the ensuing session, 466. 


Tories and Whigs, 380, 464, 551. 


Vv. 


Victor Hugo, 389—his life, appearance, 


and training, 7). et seq.—nature of his 
talent, 393 et seq.—remarks on French 
literature, 394—his works not destined 
to immortality, 395—remarks on the 
German classification of writers into 
the objective and subjective, 396—the 
author belongs to the latter class, 7, 
et seq.—is an inferior member of it, 
397 et seq.—description of the * Notre 
Dame de Paris,’ 399—the little per- 
manent useful effect which Victor 
Hugo has over his age, attributed to 
the exclusively imaginative character 
of his works, 401—remarks on Byron 
and Beranger, 402—servile career dis- 
played in the subjects of Victor Hugo’s 
works, 404—remarks on the evils of the 
excess of applause which is in France 
at the present tune awarded to wri‘ers, 
407—an inadvertently severe criticism 
of the author by himself, 408—his forte 
lies in exaggerated description, 1. et 
seq.—his fame will rest on his lyric 
poetry, 409 et seq.—reasons for prefer- 
ring bis prose to his poetry, 410—sin- 
gular nature of Victor Hugo’s popu- 
larity described, 412—faults of the 
author greatly the faults of the age, 
413—reasons for predicting that the 
literary death of the author is near at 
hand, 7b. et seq.—comparison between 
‘boys ef genius’ and the genius of 
men, 415—concluding remark, a desire 
that prediction may prove false, 417. 


W. 


Waltham —see Chronicles of. 
Whigs and Tories, 275, 464, 551, 
Whigs opposed to justice, 521. 
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